CHAPTER XXXIV DEATH OF YEATS
nTHERE was some stir when Wyndham Lewis' portrait of Rejection 1 T. E, Eliot was rejected by the jury of the Royal Aca- of a demy. Lewis is a dangerous person to rouse: he made full portrait use of his power of attack. The culmination was Augustus John's resignation from the Academy. Lewis has kept himself aloof, and fought his own, a lonely tattle, Knowing the world he has to contend with, he holds that two courses are open to an artist, a passive one of ironic indifference, or a militant one, such as that which Whistler adopted. But the hard steel edges of Lewis's character have lately become rounded and polished. He has always been markedly sane in his outlook on the arts, and in conversation and discussion he is considerate of an opinion he respects; if one praises a work in which he has not been interested, he is ready to review his opinion. I came lately on a phrase that pleased me: The comprehension of art demands the most strenuous endeavour, the most scrupulous care,' Hard and fast opinions are held less by creative artists than by scholars and experts: artists have more essential humility.
When a collection of Frenchnineteenth-century paintings, largely brought together by Lord Ivor Churchill, was shown at the Burlington Galleries under the auspices of the Anglo-French Art and Travel Society, I wrote to Lord Ivor regretting that the more poetical side of French painting was not represented; for example, there were no paintings by J, F. Millet or Ms de Chavannes, He replied that he had only wanted the best French work to be shown! Incidentally 303